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ABSTRACT 

This report is designed to present preliminary 
findings from the first comprehensive study of rural homelessness in 
the United States. The study was conducted during the first 6 months 
of 1990, and data were collected from interviews with 921 homeless 
adults in 21 randomly selected rural counties in Ohio. The sample 
counties represent 26% of the rural county population in the state. 
The study was designed to replicate prior research conducted in 1984, 
thus providing a comparison of the nature and extent of change in the 
problem of rural homelessness in Ohio over the span of six years. The 
primary instrument in this study was the Homeless Person Survey that 
was used in tiie 1984 study. Findings indicate significant growth in 
the number of rural homeless persons, as well as some basic changes 
in their demographic characteristics. Th' estimated number .of 
homeless in rural Ohio based on the collected sample was, 14,462 with 
the number possibly going as high as 19,616, or 3.4 per thousand. Tho 
conclusions drawn from the study include: (1) homelessness is an 
increasingly pressing rural social problem; (2) rural homeless 
pe. jons are younger, more likely to be women or mothers with 
children, more educated and less disabled than their urban 
counterparts; and (3) patterns of homelessness in rural areas are 
diverse. Eleven data tables are Included, several of which compare 
variables with the 1984 study. (ALL) 
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PRELIMINARY FINDINGS ON RURAL HOMELESSNESS IN OHIO 



INTRODUCTION 

Homelessness is a reality for a growing number of rural 
Americans; a situation that has received little notice as media 
and research attention has focused on the highly visible 
problem of the urban homeless (Fatton, 1987, p. I). 

Clearly, we know from research efforts of the 1980s that homelessness has increased 
rapidly and that the characteristics of the population have and are continuing to change. 
However, the extent of the problem in rural areas as well as the characteristics of homeless 
persons in rural areas has not been adequately examined. 

Since the mid-1980s, some forty studies of homelessness have been completed in large and 
mid-sized cities in the United States (Rossi, 1989). These urban studies have documented 
the npid growth and changing characteristics of the various groups of individuals and 
families who have been defined as "the new homeless". 

Rural communities have undergone major economic changes in the 1980s as a result of 
changes in agriculture and the restructuring of the national economy (Flora & Flora, 1989). 
By ihe end of the 1980s, reports began to surface that rural homelessness, not unlike its 
urban counterpart, appeared to be growing (Fatton, 1988). During this era, when poverty 
rates in rural areas increased at a more rapid rate than in urban areas, no empirical data were 
available on either the prevalence or changing characteristics of the rural homeless 
population. 

The rural homeless are often less visible than their urban counterparts because of the 
relative scarcity of social ser/ice and shelter prog.-ams to assist them. Instead, they must 
rely on relatives, friends, and self-help strategies. The increase in the number of persons 
whu are homeless in rural areas has placed a significant strain on these traditional support 
systems (Fatton, 1987). 

Establishing a working definition of rural homelessness is not an easy task. Where is the 
line between being homeless and inadequately housed? If an individual or family lives in a 
community without emergency shelter care facilities and moves from friend to friend or 
family member to family member, are they homeless and if so, when? What role should 
the values and norms of rural communities play in defining a family as being "on hard 
times" versus being labeled "a homeless family" ? 

This report is designed to present preliminary findings from the first comprehensive study 
of rural homelessness in the United States. Data are presented from the analysis of 
interviews conducted with 921 homeless adults in 21 randomly selected rural counties in 
Ohio. This 1 990 study of rural homelessness was conducted at The Ohio State University, 
College of Social Wv.ik, through support provided by the National Institute of Mental 
Health, The Ohio Department of Mental Health, and the Ohio Department of Health. Data 
collection involved efforts to locate and interview all homeless adults during the period of 
Febri;ary 1 , 1990 through July 3 1 , 1990. The study was designed to replicate prior research 
in 16 of the 21 sample counties (Roth, Bean, Lust & Saveanu, 1985), thus providing 
indicators of the nature and extent of change in the problem of rural homelessness in Ohio 
over the span of six years Findings indicate significant growth in the number of rural 
homeless persons, as well as some basic changes in their demographic characteristics. 
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METFIODOLOGY 



This research project involved face-to- face interviews with 921 homeless adults in 21 rural 
counties in Ohio in 1990. A primary concern in designing this study was the goal of 
replication and comparison with the 1984-85 Ohio Department of Mental Health study, 
Homelessness In Ohio: A Study of People in Need (Roth et al., 1985)^ Therefore, 
definitions, instrumentation and field methods were replicated from the first study with 
some expansion to meet goals of the present study which went beyond the replication. 

The Homeless Person Survey was designed to meet four objectives: 1) to estimate the 
prevalence of rural homelessness in Ohio; 2) t^» describe the rural homeless population in 
1990 by examining the demographic and other cnaracteristics of rural homeless persons; 3) 
to measure the prevalence of mental health needs in the rural homeless population; and 4) to 
measure changes in the pattems and characteristics of rural homelessness by comparing the 
1984 and 1990 findings. 

Definition of Homeless Condition 

This study used the same operational definition of homelessness as the 1984 Ohio study. 
Potential respondents were asked if they had a permanent residence they considered their 
home. If they replied "no", they were asked where they had stayed the previous night. 
They were considered homeless if they slept in: 

1) limited or no shelter for any length of time; 

2) shelters or missions run by religious organizations or public agencies that sen'e 
homeless persons and charge no ree or a minimal fee; 

3) cheap hotels or motels when actual length of stay, or the intent to stay, is 45 
days or less; 

4) other unique situations that do not fall into categories 1-3 and the actual length of 
stay, or the intent to stay, is 45 days or less. 

This definition functioned well in both the 1984 and 1990 data collection. However, rural 
conditions necessitated some interpretations and judgement calls to differentiate between 
family and friends who were doubling up and homeless from those who had just moved in 
to ihare a home for an indefinite period. Criteria were established to discriminate between 
people who were temporarily "staying" with family and friends from those who were living 
there "indefinitely". Other applications which were different in the rural areas included 
judgements about classifying people as homeless if they were staying in housing which 
would have been considered abandoned and uninhabitable in urban areas but would only be 
considered inadequate housing in a rUial community (such as sheds, bams, old buses and 
trailers without water or power). These people were considered homeless if they did not 
own the property, were not paying rent to stay in it and if the shelter did not qualify as a 
house. 



^ Data for the Homeless in Ohio study were collected in 1984 (February-July), however the 
report was published in 1985; therefore references are made to the study identifying both 
years. 



Selection of Rural Counties 



following the 1984 plan, Ohio's 88 counties were divided into five geographic regions (see 
Figure 1). Thirteen counties were eliminated from the study as urban counties. They either 
had more than 200,000 in population or had a designated rural area less than the state mean 
of the total rural area per county (mean= 26.7 %). The 75 rural counties remaining were 
stratified by region. The random sample of 21 included the 16 randomly selected counties 
from the 1984 study and 5 new rural counties, one randomly chosen from each region. The 
term "rural" included all counties that are not in the urban designation. The identified rural 
counties included a variety of economies and population densities such as agricultural 
areas, small cities supported by small industry, resort areas and areas which are now 
growing because of adjacent cities. Table I presents data supporting the representativeness 
of the sample counties and a regional comparison of the rural counties. The 75 rural 
counties include 39.5 percent of the population of the state. The sample counties represent 
26 percent of the rural county population in the state. The last three columns present the 
proportions of the rural population and the sample by regions. 



Table 1 

Distribution of Rural Population* and Sample in Ohio by Region 



Regions 


Nof 
Total 
Counties 


Nof 

Rural 

Counties 


Pop. of 

Rural 

Counties 


% of State 
Rural Pop. 


% of State 
Rural Pop. 
in Sample 
Counties 


%of 
Sample 


Northwest 


17 


16 


772,931 


18.3 


6.4 


16.4 


Northeast 


18 


II 


978,844 


23.2 


5.4 


21.6 


Central 


13 


12 


634,754 


15.0 


3.4 


13.4 


Southwest 


17 


13 


808,375 


19.2 


6.2 


27.0 


Southeast 


23 


23 


1,023,677 


24.3 


4.6 


21.6 


Total 


88 


75 


4,21 8,58 r* 


100.0 


26.0 


100.0 



* 1 990 projections, Ohio Data Users Center . 1 988. 
** Represents 39.5% of the state population. 
**• Percentage of completed interviews. 
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Figure 1 

1990 Rural Homeless Sample 

Number of Cases by County 
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Table 2 presents a comparison of the samples in 1984 and 1990. Since there were few 
homeless people in rural areas in the 1984 study (N^189 in the 16 county sample), the total 
population of homeless persons identified in these counties was interviewed. Because of 
the difficulty in finding homeless respondents in the 1984 study, Key Advisors were 
recmited to notify project staff as homeless people were identified in their counties. As a 
result of this careful purposive sampling strategy, the sample was assumed to be the best 
estimate of the population of homeless people in the rural counties sampled. In the 1984 
study, Interviewers were not usually from ihe rural communities; rather they were sent in 



Table 2 



Comparison of Interviews Completed 
by County - 1984 and 1990 



Rural Sample Replication Full Sample 
1984 N=189 1990 N=630 1990 N«921 
(16 county) (16 county) (21 county) 
Region and County N % N % N % 

NORTHEAST REGION 



Eiie 










89 


9.7 


Ashland 


13 


6.9 


35 


5.6 


35 


3.8 


Geauga 


0 


0 


21 


3.3 


21 


2.3 


Holmes 


0 


0 


6 


1.0 


6 


.7 


TOTAL 


13 


6.9 


62 


9.9 


151 


16.4 



NORTHWEST REGION 

Allen - - - - 156 16.9 

Wood 11 5.8 24 3.8 24 2.6 

Paulding 2 1.0 10 1.6 10 1.1 

Fulton 5 2.6 9 1.4 9 1.0 

TOTAL 18 9.5 43 6.8 199 21.6 



CENTRAL REGION 



Crawford 










14 


1.5 


Union 


13 


6.9 


76 


12.1 


76 


8.3 


Wyandot 


18 


9.5 


25 


4.0 


25 


2.7 


Pickaway 


8 


4.2 


8 


1.3 


8 


.9 


TOTAL 


39 


20.6 


109 


17.4 


123 


13.4 



SOUTHEAST REGION 



Jefferson 


30 


15.9 


158 


25.1 


158 


17.2 


Washington 


7 


3.7 


13 


2.1 


13 


1.4 


Noble 


8 


4.2 


9 


1.4 


9 


I.O 


Hocking 


10 


5.3 


9 


1.4 


9 


1.0 


Vinton 










10 


1.1 


TOTAL 


55 


29.1 


189 


30.0 


199 


21.6 



SOUTHWEST REGION 



Preble 










22 


2.4 


Clermont 


29 


15.3 


82 


13.0 


82 


8.9 


Brown 


11 


5.8 


92 


14.6 


92 


10.0 


Logan 


24 


12.8 


53 


8.S 


53 


5.8 


TOTAL 


64 


33.8 


227 


36.0 


249 


27.0 
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when a Key Advisor called. To enhance ihe probability of capturing the total population of 
homeless people in 1990, the Interviewers were selected for their knowledge of the 
counties in which they interviewed. Interviewers and Key Advisors identified people who 
met the homeless eligibility criteria for the survey. 

All adults found in the 21 sample counties who qualified as homeless during a six month 
period (February-July, 1990), were solicited for an interview. The project attempted to 
find th^' full population of homeless people in each county. Those identified and willing 
were interviewed. Therefore, the sample interv'ewed should be rcnresentative of the 75 
rural counties in the state. Table 2 presents the distribution of the J90 sample as well as 
the comparison samples of the 16 counties from 1984 and the 16 in replication in the 1990 
sample. The 16 counties arc fairi^ similar in sample distribution over the two time 
periods. The 1990 full sampie is most comparable to the actual distribution of rural 
population by region (See Table 1). 

Data Collection 

Using the snowball technique and telephone contacts, meetings with advocacy groups, and 
field visits to the counties, the project staff established a Key Advisors network in each 
county and selected a person to serve as the County Coordinator. The Coordinator 
received referrals, assigned Interviewers when necessary and collected and reviewed 
interviews. The Coordinator was the link with the Interviewers in the counties. Columbus 
staff members built relationships with knowledgeable local residents to ensure identification 
and solicitation of all homeless people. Key Advisors and Interviewers screened potential 
respondents and referred those who were appropriate and willing to the Coordinator or an 
Interviewer. A screening instrument was completed on those who met the criteria for 
homeless but either could not or did not want to be interviewed. This data were used to 
assess the possibility of bias in the sample. 

The Principal Investigators supervised central office staff and the County Coordinators for 
quality assurance of data collection and for troubleshooting. The County Coordinators and 
the Interviewers were contract employees of the project. The County Coordinators 
received a monthly retainer, and a fee of $30 was paid to the Interviewers for each 
completed interview. 

As in 1984, this study attempted to locate and interview all of the homeless people in each 
of the 21 sample counties over the six-month data collection period. Key Advisors, as 
before, assisted the project in the location of homeless persons. A wide range of Key 
Advisors helped locate homeless people. They included church leaders, hospital staff, 
civic club leaders, informal community leaders, bartenders and hc^cl clerks, laundromat 
attendants, elected community officials as well as professional service providers such as 
health department staff, librarians, agricultural extension agents, postal workers, ministers, 
park rangers, neighborhood action groups, human service case workers, mental health 
workers and law enforcement officers. The sampling effort was both extensive and 
intensive. 

Tlic project was ambitious in its intent to capture all the homeless people in the sample rura* 
counties throughout the six months of data collection. It took ^ i^jOrous efforts to identify 
and fully engage the local case finding and interviewing teams in all 21 counties. 

Problems occurred in some of the counties such as resistance by an agency or key 
individuals to participation in case finding or differences in how the problem was viewed. 
In counties where the data collection efforts either began slowly or or were not being 
sustained over time, corrective actions were taken. These corrective actions involved such 
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central office efforts as ongoing recruitment and training of additional Interviewers, use of 
finders fees, technical assistance and in some cases deployment of Interviewers from 
outside the county. Phone and on-site contact was maintained with relevant con^munity 
groups and individuals on a weekly basis to achieve uniformity and accountability in the 
decentralized data collection effort. 

Interviews with rural homeless people were easily completed once respondents were 
located. Interviews took place in offices, service settings, diners, motel rooms and cars 
as well as out-of-the way spots such as siate parks, barns, laundromats, bars and under 
railroad tressels. Interviewers were prepared for these situations and had access to a small 
fund (5100 per county) in order to offer food or assistance. Interviewers were trained to 
know community resources and make referrals for respondents who wanted services; 
however, they were cautioned to respect client wishes and not be coercive or break a 
•■espondent's confidentiality. Interviewers reported that most subjects found it helpful to 
talk about their problems. Many Interviewers were able io assist respondents with 
referrals or resources so some informal help was provided even though it was not inherent 
in the project. 

Interviewers were carefully selected for their ability to use the instruments reliably and to 
respect the respondents. It w^is essential ;hat Interviewers be viewed as trustworthy in 
their communities since the homtiess respondents were often known to them. The ability 
to find and engage homeless people wa also an important factor in selection. Most 
Interviewers had at least a bachelors degree and training or experience in the social 
sciences or human services. More than 200 persons were trained for interviewing however 
95 field people and five cential office staff conducted al! the interviews. The interviewing 
staff was made up of both men and women of all age groups from college students to 
senior citizens. They were predominantly white but there were African American and 
Hispanic Interviewers as well. 

To assure standardized use of the instruments, a training manual was provided to all 
Interviewers. The project staff conducted more than a dozen four-hour training sessio.is 
for all County Coordinators and Interviewers. Potential Key Advisors were invited to 
training sessions to facilitate subject identification. Throughout the data collection period, 
new Interviewers \verc trained with care using the same materials and techniques. A 
videotape of the training session was prepared and used to assure consistency. 

Survey Instruments 

The primary instrument in this research wa^ the Homeless Person Survey Instrument. 
This questionnaire was adapted from the instrument used in the 1984 study. Since this was 
a replication, much of the original material was used exactly as it was in 1984. It was 
expanded to include the following, health; drug and alcohol use/abuse; sexual activity and 
use of contraception, family structure of persons interviewed; more questions about the 
pattern of life prior to homelessncss and questions about services usage. Consistent with 
the 1984 Ohio study, menial health was defined as being fret of psychiatric symptoms. 
The Psychiatric Status Schedule (Spitzer, Endicctt, & Cohen, 1970) was used to 
opcrationalize the defiiniion in both the original and the replication studies. The Homeless 
Person Survey Instrument consisted of three sections: 

Section 1: Demographic and Life Experience Information 

This section contained 101 questions about the various characteristics and 
experiences of homeless people. The topics covered such things as living 
arrangements, reason for being homeless, patterns of homelessncss, transience, use 



of human services including mental health services, employment history, medical 
concerns, drug and alcohol usage, family structure and social support and general 
well-being. 

Section II: Psychiatric Status Schedule 

This section used 10 selected scales of the Psychiatric Status Schedule (PSS) 
developed by Spitzer, et. al. (1970). The 10 scales are: (1) Depression-Anxiety; 
(2) Suicide-Self Mutilation; (3) Speech Disorganization; (4) Inappropriate Affect, 
Appearance, Behavior; (5) Agitation-Excitement; (6) Interview Belligerence- 
Negativism; (7) Disorientation-Memory Impairment; (8) Retardation-Lack of 
Emotion; (9) Grandiosity; and (10) Suspicion-Persecutions Hallucinations. The 
scores from these scales were used to examine the relationship between psychiatric 
symptons and various experiences as well as conditions and resources of 
homeless people. Findings from the PSS will be presented more fully in the final 
and special reports. 

Section III: Interview Post-Mortem 

This section of the questionnaire contained items that were completed after the 
interview by the Interviewers. These items are straightforward in content and 
included such things as setting where the interview occurred, respondent 
characteristics (gender, unusual behaviors), and an assessment of the accuracy of 
respondent's answers. 

The large sample and the expanded questionnaire allowed the survey to cover structure and 
characteristics of homeless families, to obtain more complete information on health care and 
drug/alcohol use and to assess diffy^rences in the homeless population by economic and 
other differences in the rural counties. Interviews averaged about 45 minutes; although 
some took only 30 minutes, others lasted as long as two hours. 

The Screening Form was the only other instrument used in the research. It wa^ used to 
document characteristics which were observed when talking with a homeless pe> .^a wwen if 
they refused to be interviewed or if they were unable to be interviewed. 

Data Analysis 

Data analysis was conducted using the computer facilities of The Ohio State University. 
The analyses were completed using Statistical Analysis System (S.A.S.) and the Statistical 
Package for the Social Sciences (SPSS-X). Preliminary analyses includes frequencies and 
percentages describing the prevalence of homelessness and some characteristics of 
homeless people. Full analyses of statewide data, subpopulation studies, development of 
scales on problems such as mental illness, substance abuse, and development of patterns 
and tropologies of niral homelessness will be contained in the final report. 

Methodological Issues 

Application of the definition of homelessness became troublesome in the rural areas where 
urban definitions did not fit well, and where local resident- perception of homelessness is 
contrary to the operational definition used in the study. To guard against the use of 
multiple inteipretations of homelessness. Interviewers were carefully selected across the 
state and required to attend training sessions on the stud/s methodology, with an emphasis 
on the operational definition of homelessness. In addition. Key Advl^ois and Interviewers 
were given written guidelines for determining eligibility of individuals for the study. 



Finally, all completed interviews were reviewed by the research staff to assure eligibility of 
the respondents. 

The degree to which respondents answered questions honestly was a concern. When 
highly personal questions were asked; respondents were given the option of refusing to 
answer individual questions, if they felt uncomfortable about them. Further, Interviewers 
were asked to rate the respondents* levels of honesty as part of the postmortem section of 
the questionnaire. Overall, Interviewers rated respondents as being fairly to completely 
accurate 95.4 percent of the time. 

The aim of this study was to interview all homeless people in a 21 county area over a six 
month period of time. Multiple procedures were used to locate homeless people throughout 
the geographic area of each county in the sample. Some homeless people were unable to be 
interviewed and were counted in the brief screening forms. Others, living in their cars or 
public campgrounds, were highly mobile and more difTicult to locate. While it is difficult 
to claim that all the homeless were interviewed, the size of the sample and the rigorous 
methods employed support the contention that those inter\'iewed are a representative sample 
of the rural homeless in Ohio. A related issue is that of double counting. There were two 
methods employed to assure that each respondent was only in the sample once. First, each 
person was asked if he/she had been interviewed before, at the start of an interview. Since 
there was no payment for the interview, there v/as little incentive to repeat it. In addition, 
each interview had a code numbi;:r comprised of the respondent's birthdate and first three 
letters of their last name. No ''"plicates were found in the analysis. 

The data reported here are intended to be viewed as p.-'sliminary findings. Major variables 
have been selected for analysis about the rural homeless population in general. More 
complex analyses and descriptions of sub-populations will be completed and included in 
the final report. 

FINDINGS 



How Many Homeless Persons Are There? 

Social scientists studying homelessness are frequently asked to estimate the prevalence and 
rates of homelessness. Since finding "all the homeless" is acknowledged as impossible, 
probability estimates are used. Using counts collected in randomly chosen areas, estimates 
can be made about similar geographic areas. Since those found cannot be an over-count 
and are most usually an under-count, these estimates are most reasonably considered a 
minimum. 

The following is a summary of the calculations performed to estimate the amount of 
homelessness in rural Ohio d.iring a one year period. Using our intensive case finding 
system, the project interviewed 921 homeless adults and documented the existence of 480 
children with thes^* atiulls ov^r the six months of the study. Since the data represented a 
six month count, results were doubled. Estimates were calculated using the 1990 
population projections for 75 rural counties and the rates of homelessness b> region 
generated in the 21 randomly selected counties. Point estimates were calculated ^ed on 
cluster sampling combined with stratification— the counties being the clusters and regions 
being the strata. Based on data in this study, a most conservative estimate is that there are 
at least 1 1,732 people who will be homeless in rural Ohio in the course of a year. The 95 
percent confidence limits suggest this number could be as low as 6580 or as high as 
16,886. Rates varied by geographic region and the rate for the state is almost two people 
per 1 ,000 of population in the 75 rural counties (see Table 3). 
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Table 3 

Rates of Homelessness by Region - 1984 & 1990 



Population* % of 
Region 



NORTHEAST 



Ashland 




4.7 




7S ^74 


7 7 

I m I 


Geauga 


75435 


7.7 


Holmes 


30.973 


3^2 


iUlAL 


OOQ Oil 




NuKlHWhol 






Allen 


1 A< 1 A/1 

105, 1U4 


13.0 


ruiion 




< 1 


raUlOLng 


1 0 MA 


z.o 


Wood 


107,199 


13.9 


TOTAL 


271.547 


35.2 


CbIN 1 KAL 






Crawford 


Ai <in 

4 /fJJ\) 


/.J 


Pickaway 


A \ A\Q 
4 1 ,4 1 o 


O.J 


Union 




< 1 
J.I 


Wyaiidot 


22,053 




TOTAL 


143,359 


22.6 


SOUTHEAST 






Hocking 


25,042 


2.5 


Jefferson 


82,800 


8.1 


Noble 


11.137 


1.1 


Vinton 


11,280 


1.1 


Washington 


65,197 




TOTAL 


19;,4d6 


19.2 


SOUTHWEST 






Brown 


35,465 


4.4 


Clermont 


147,588 


18.3 


Preble 


38,617 


4.8 


Logan 


39,662 


4^9 


TOTAL 


261,328 


32.4 


TOTAL 


1,099,921 





Rate 1984 Rate 1990** Rate 1990*** 
(N=921) (N4401) 

.00008 .00066 .001 

.00011 .0006 .0011 

.00039 .00085 .0011 

.00030 .001 .0019 

.00027 .00095 .0016 



* 1990 projections, Ohio Data Users Center. 1988 
** 1990 sample without children 
*** 1990 sample vwth children 
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Some homeless people who were identified were unable to be interviewed, however, a 
count was maintained so they could be included in our estimates. The number in this group 
ranged from 0 to 73 per county and averaged 18.2. Calculating for the 75 counties and the 
whole year another 2,730 people were added to the estimate. Therefore, using tbis data the 
number of homeless people in rural Ohio throughout a year is probably closer io 14,462, 
and the best estimate to the outside confidence limit could reasonably be estimated as high 
as 19,616 with a rate of 3.4 per thousand. 

Using the 1984 data (Roth et al., 1985) which did not count children, the rate of 
homelessness for the state was calculated to be two per ten thousand people of population 
in the rural counties. This was an under count since children were excluded so it is 
difficult to make a direct comparison. Although further analysis will be done to estimate 
the rate of change, it is clear that there is a substantial increase in the numbers of 
homeless people in rural areas of Ohio in 1 990 as coi pared with 1 984. 

What Are Their Characteristics? 

Preliminary analysis revealed some important characteristics of homeless people in rural 
communities. These characteristics include information about their gender, age, education 
and o'her demographics. Pattems of homelessnesr* are also described. 

Demographi cs. A summary of the respondents' characteristics is presented in Table 4. Of 
the 921 hon: Jess people interviewed in this study, 446 (48.4%) were male and 475 
(51.6%) were female. Minorities accounted for 14.3 percent of the sample (10.1% African 
American); by comparison, the average percentage of African Americans in our sample 
counties, according to the 1980 Census was only 1.8 percent per county. 

The age range of homeless respondents was 18 to 85 years. The mean age was 31.5 years 
and the median was 29 years. Seventy-eight percent of the respondents were between 18 
and 39 years. Only 8 percent were age 50 and older. Over half of the homeless 
respondents had graduated from high school (56.5%) and 13.5 percent had either attended 
or graduated from college. Thirty-five percent had completed grades nine through eleven 
while only 7.6 percent had an education of eighth grade or less. 

Nearly one-third (31.9%) of the homebss respondents had< never been married, 38.9 
percent were separated, divorced, or widowed, and 28.1 percent were married or living 
together. Almost fourteen percent (13.7%) of the homeless persons were military service 
veterans including 4.6 percent who reported being Vietnam-era veterans; 85.8 percent 
reponed that they had not previously served in the military. 

Pattems of Homelessness . At the time of being interviewed, 14.6 percent of the homeless 
respondents reported living in limited forms of shelter (cars, abandoned buildings, and 
public facilities) or having no shelter; 39.2 percent reported living in missions, shelters, or 
cheap hotelb and motels. Nearly one-half (46.2%) were living in other places: 27.'^ percent 
with family members and 18.9 percent with friends (See Table 5). 

I 
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Table 4 



Demographics ot the Homeless Sample - 1990 
N = 921 



Oiaracteriifics N % 



SEX 

r^e 446 43.4 

Famale 42i iLs 

"iOTAL 921 100.0 

ETHNICriY 

White 781 84.8 

Black lO.I 

Hispanic 23 2.f 

Other 16 1.7 

No answer S 0.9 

TOTAL 921 iOO.O 

AGE 

18-29 years 481 52.3 

30-39 years 241 26.0 

40-49 years 125 13.7 

50-59 years 46 3.0 

60 years and over 2S 2.7 

No answer J 0.3 

tOTAJ. 921 100,0 

EDUCATION 

l-i$ grades 70 . 7.6 

9-11 grades 322 35.0 

High school grad + 521 56.5 

No answer 8 0.9 

TOTAL 921 100.0 

MARITAL STATL J 

Married/living together 259 28.1 

Sqiarated/divorced 340 36.9 

Widov.«d 18 2.0 

Never beeii married 294 31.9 

No answer 10 I.I 

TOTAL 921 100.0 

VETERAN STATUS 

Yes 126 13.7 

(Vietr-am Veteran) (42) (4.6) 

No 790 85.8 

No answer 5 0.5 

TOTAL 921 100.0 
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Table 5 



Patterns of Homelessness 1990 
N - 921 



N . % 



MAJOR REASONS HOMELESS 

Family conflict/dissolution 280 30.4 

Eviction/problem paying rent 24 1 26.2 

Unemployed 174 18.9 

Disaster victim 58 6.3 

Alcohol/drug abuse 47 5.1 

Deinstitutionalized 16 1.7 

Other 105 11.4 

WHERE HOMELESS PERSON STAYED 
PREVIOUS NIGHT 

Family/friends 425 46.2 

Shelter 276 30.0 

Hotel/motel 85 9.2 

Car 73 7.9 

Street 39 4.2 

Other 23 2.5 

RESIDENT OF COUNTY 1 YEAR OR MORE 483 52.4 

LENGTH OF TIME HOMELESS 

Median 49 days 

Range 1 day to 14 years 



For many of the respondents, homelessness was a relatively new experience. Nearly 89 
percent of those interviewed had been homeless for one year or isss, half for 49 days or 
less. Some respondents had been homeless for extended periods, including 21 persons 
who had been homeless for more than 5 years. The mean length of time homeless for all 
pei^sons in the sample was just over 7 months. 

Regarding mobility, 52.4 percent of the respondents were either permanent or long-term 
(more than one year) residents of the area where they were interviewed. Thirty percent 
were recent arrivals having lived in the area for four weeks or less. Over one-half of the 
non-permanent residents (51.1%) had moved from another state, while 48.6 percent had 
moved from another Ohio county to their current county of residence. 

Respondents were asked to identify the most imoortant reason for their current 
homelessness. Economic factors (unemployment, problems paying rent and eviction), 
f were cited by 45.1 percent of the sample. Family problems (family conflict and 

J dissolution) were cited by 30.4 percent of the respondents. Only 2.4 percent stated that 

V 
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Table 6 



Resources Available to Homeless Persons - 1990 

N = 921 



Resources Available N % 



EMPLOYME^^'^ HISTORY 

Have been employed 828 89.9 

Worked in past month 287 31.2 

Worked full-time (124) (43.2) 

INCOME IN PAST MONTH 623 67.6 

MAJOR SOURCE OF INCOME 

Earnings 241 26.2 

Welfare 240 26.1 

SS/pension 19 2.0 

SSI/SSDI 66 7.2 

Family/friends 30 3.3 

RELATIVES YOU CAN COUNT ON 481 52.2 

FRIENDS YOU CAN COUNT ON 487 52.9 



Table 7 

Indicators of Service Needs - 1990 
N - 921 



N % 



MENTAL HEALTH 

Prior hospitalization 151 16.4 

Serious psychiatric problems 41 4.4 

Serious behavior problems 59 6.4 

PHYSICAL HEALTH 

Health problems 233 25.3 

No medical care for more than a year 266 28.8 
Contraception 

don^tuse 510 55.4 

Pregnant 39 8.2 (of women) 

not receiving prenatal care 1 1 2.3 (of women) 

SOUGHT HELP FOR ALCOHOL PROBLEM 154 16.7 

SERVED TIME IN PRISON 96 10.4 

USED BATTERED WOMEN^S SHELTER 43 4.7 

OUT OF HOME CARE AS A CHILD 123 134 




Women and Pregnancy. Thirty-nine (8.2%) of the female respondents reported being 
pregnant at the time of the interview; eleven, a little over a third, reported %hey were not 
receiving prenatal care. Of the twenty-eight homeless women in pre-natal care, 64.3 
percent reported using public health clinics. 

Sexual Activity and Use of Contraceptives. In order to assess risk for AIDS, other 
venereal diseases and pregnancy respondents were asked if they would discuss personal 
questions about contraceptives. One hundred one respondents (11%) stated that they had 
no sexual partner in the past six months. Use of contraceptives among the other 
respondents ranged from 0 to 100 percent of the time. More :han half of all respondents 
(55.4%) reported they did not use contraceptives. Of the 712 respondents (77.3%) who 
stated that they were sexually active, 45.7% used some form of contraceptive. Of those 
who reported using contraceptives, the most frequently used metiiods were pills, condoms, 
and sterilization. However, condoms were only used by 11.1 percent of those sexually 
active. 

Other Problems . The seriousness of problems and implications for service needs will be 
identified in subsequent data analysis. At this stage it can be reported that 16.7 percent 
(N=154) stated they had sought help for an alcohol problem, 10.4 percent had served time 
in prison and 4.7 percent (9.1 percent of the women) had used a battered women*s shelter 
in the month prior to the interview. 

What are the Characteristics of* Homeless Families? 

The survey interviewed 247 adults who were heading family units with 480 children under 
18 years of age with them. This comprised 26.8 percent of the adult sample. Table 8 
displays the demographic characteristics of these families. 

Most of these families were headed by single parents, (67.9%) with only about a third of 
these families headed by two adults. Only three of the single parents were fathers. Racial 
composition was comparable to the total sample but the heads of families were younger 
(median = 27 years) and less educated than the sample of adults as a whole. 
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TabI* «^ 



Characteristics of Homeless Families - 1990 
N = 247 



N % 



ADULT RESPONDENT ChARACTERISTICS 
Parental Structure 

Single 168 68.0 

Two adult 79 32.1 

Educational Level 

8th grade or less 9 3.6 

9th- 11th grade 105 42.5 

High school grad or more 133 53.8 

Race 

White 209 84.6 

Black 26 10.5 

Hispanic 4 1 .6 

Other 7 2.8 

Missing 1 .4 

NUMBER OF CHILDREN WITH FAMILY 

1 95 38.5 

2 88 35.6 

3 40 16.2 

4 12 4.9 
5+ 1 1 4.4 
Missing 1 .4 

TOTAL HOMELESS CHILDREN 

(DOCUMENTED) 480 
MEDIAN AGE OF PARENTS 27 years 



Families were homeless on the average for 40 days {49 days for the total sample) with a 
range from one day to more than 4 years. Economic and family conflict factors were more 
likely to be reasons for homelessr.ess in families than in the adult group as a whole. 
Families were less transient and more likely to be staying with other family members or 
friends than the total respondent group (See table 9). 
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Table 9 



Homeless Families: Patterns of Homelcssness - 1990 

N = 247 



N % 



MAJOR REASONS HOMELESS 

Family conflict/dissolution 92 37.3 

Eviction/problem paying rent 78 31.6 

Unemployed 29 11.7 

Disaster victim 24 9.7 

Alcohol/drug abuse 6 2.4 

Other 18 7.3 

WHERE HOMELESS F^VMILY STAYED 
PREVIOUS NIGHT 

Family/friends 149 60.3 

Shelter 58 23.5 

Hotel/motel 22 8.9 

Car 11 4.5 

Street 3 1.2 

Other 4 1.6 

RESIDENT OF COUNTY 1 YEAR OR MORE 142 57.5 

LENGTH OF TIME HOMELESS 

Median 40 days 
Range 1 day to 4 years 



Is The Homeless Population Changing? 

To make comparisons between the populations of rural homeless people in 1984 and 1990, 
the study used exactly the same methods and questions in 16 of the counties both times. 
Tables 10 and 1 1 present characteristics of the 16 county homeless populations during the 
two time periods. These findings report only descriptive comparisons of the two groups as 
a whole. Additional analyses to control for age, gender and other variables and 
significance tests will be completed for the final report. 
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Table 10 



Comparison of Demographics of the 
Rural Homeless Samples - 1990 and 1984 



Characteristics 



1990 (N = 630) 
N % 



1984 (N= 189) 
N % 



SEX 



Male 

Female 

TOTAL 



293 
337 
630 



46.5 
52.5 
100.0 



128 
61 
189 



67.7 
32.3 
100.0 



ETHNICITY 
White 
Black 
Hispanic 
Other 
No answer 
TOTAL 

AGE 

18-29 years 
30-39 years 
40-49 years 
50-59 years 
60 years and over 
No answer 
TOTAL 

EDUCATION 
1-8 grades 
9-11 grades 
High school grad + 
No answer 
TOTAL 



566 
43 
11 
6 

_4 
630 



349 
159 
71 
35 
14 
-1 
630 



42 
204 
379 
_4 
630 



89.8 
6.8 
1.7 
1.0 

A 

100.0 



55.4 
25.2 
11.3 
5.6 
2.2 
Ji 
100.0 



6.8 
32.4 
60.2 

100.0 



173 
11 
3 
0 
_2 
189 



90 
46 
25 
15 
10 
_3 
189 



J3 
73 
82 
_JL 
189 



91.5 
5.8 
1.6 
.0 

LO 
99.9 



47.6 
24.3 
13.2 
9.9 
5.3 
M 
99.9 



17.4 
38.6 
43.4 
A 
99.9 



MARITAL STATUS 

Married/living together 

SenaraJed/divorccd 

Widowed 

Never been married 
No answer 
TOTAL 

VETERAN STATUS 
Yes 

(Vietnam Veteran) 
No 

No answer 
TOTAL 



205 
225 
9 
184 
_1 
630 



78 
(26) 
550 
-1 
630 



32.6 
35.7 
1.4 
29.2 

jy. 

100.0 



12.4 

(4.1) 

87.3 

100.0 



44 
69 

4 
72 

0 
189 



46 
(10) 
142 

_{ 
189 



23.3 
36.5 
2.1 
38.1 

99.9 



24.3 

(5.3) 

75.1 

99.9 



It is easy to see that in 1990 a greater proportion of the rural homeles*> women. As a 
group, the 1990 respondents are younger with 55.4 percent 29 years old or less compared 
to 47.6 percent in this category in 1 984. They are also better educated and more likely to 
be in a partner relationship. There are fewer veterans in the 1 990 group, probably because 
of the change in gender, age, and overall rates of military service. 



Table 1 1 

Comparison of Selected Variables from 
the Rural Homeless Samples - 1990 and 1984 



1990 (N« 630) 1984 (N« 189) 

N % N % 



MAJOPx REASONS HOMELESS 

Family conflict/dissolution 201 31.9 54 28.6 

Eviction/prob]em paying rent 159 25.2 45 23.8 

Unemployed 113 17.9 AO 21.2 

Disaster victim 51 8.1 4 2.1 

Alcohol/drug abuse 24 3.8 8 4!2 

Deinstitutionalization 10 1.6 6 3.2 

EMPLOYMENT HISTORY 

Have been employed 563 89.4 177 93.6 

Worked in past month 197 31.3 6? 35.4 

Worked full-time 89 14.1 62 32.8 

INCOME IN PAST MONTH 430 68.3 150 79.4 

MAJOR SOURCE OF INCOME 

Earning I73 27.5 47 24.9 

Welfare 167 26.5 52 27.5 

SS/pension 12 1.9 28 14.8 

Family/Triends 28 4.4 9 4.8 

PRIV.R PSYCH HOSPITALIZATION 84 1 3.3 51 27.0 

SERIOUS PSYCH PROBLEMS 19 3.0 7 3.7 

SERIOUS BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 17 2.7 9 4.7 

PHYSICAL HEALTH PROBLEMS 155 24.6 56 29.6 

Drinking a lot 36 5.7 20 10.6 

RELATIVES YOU CAN COUNT ON 373 59.2 82 43.4 

FRIENDS YOU CAN COUNT ON 369 58.6 108 57. 1 

LENGTH OF TIME HOMELESS 

Median 45 days 60 day:> 
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Economic and family conRict continue to be the Iwo major reasoras reported for 
homelessness; liowevcr, the median time homeless was shorter in 1990 and only 5 percent 
report being homeless longer than two years while in the ir \ sample this figure was 11.1 
percent. In addition, strengths and problems appear to difTer slightly. The 1984 homeless 
people were more likely to have worked in the last month and more likels^ to have nad 
income. They i^ere also less likely to report they had family they could count on. The 
1990 sample icported more access to resources. They felt rpore able to call on family for 
help and had more income from both welfare and earnings. They alyo indrr^ed fewer 
problems with health and alcohol and were less likely to have been hospitalized for 
psychiatric problems, but they were quite similar in the smaller percentages whc had 
current serious symptomatology of mental illness. 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The purpose of this section is to summarize the prior data and discass the national, as well 
as slate and local, implications of the findings. A major aim in designing this study was to 
obtain a more comprehensive picture of homelessness in rural communities in Ohio. 
Given the regional diversity of Ohic counties and the fact that the only major prior study 
with both urban and rural data was conducted in Ohio, the findings from this new study 
provide an excellent basis for: a) providing a more current and in-depth picture of the 
problem in rural Ohio; and b) understanding the implications of this data on homelessness 
in a larger national context. Preliminary findings with respect to the prevalence and 
patterns of rural homelessness are summarized below. 

Clearly homelessness is a social problem that can no longer be viewed 
as limited to major urban areas in the United States. 

- Rates of hom *lessness in rural counties in Ohio have increased rapidly 
since the mid-U80s; 

- A conservative estimate is that more than 14,000 persons will be homeless in 
the 75 rural counties in Ohio sometime during the year; 

- Counties with medium sized cities and/or changing economic conditions 
generally show the highest rates of homelessness 



Major differences exist in the demographic characteristics of the rural 
as compared with urban homeless populations. Data from this study 
support prior findings that homeless persons in rural areas arc 
younger, more likely to be women or mothers with children, more 
educated and less disabled than their urban counterparts. 

The median age was 29 years, and 78% were between 18 and 39 years of age. 

Of the 92 1 persons interviewed, 5 1 .6% were female and 49% of the women 
were mothers with children with them. A total of 480 child.cn, the majority Df 
whom were in female headed households, were documented. 

- Over one-half (56.5%) of the homeless respondents graduated from high school; 
13.5 percent had either attended or graduated from college. 
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- One hundred and fifty one respondents (16.4%) had been hospitalized 
previously for mental health or emotional problems. 

The direction of these rural-urban demographic differences is consistent with patterns 
established in the 1984-85 Homelessness In Ohio study (Roth. et,al., 1985). The extent of 
change in the rate of homelessness in rural counties since the mid-1980s is highly 
significant and demands the attention of policy makers. 



Patterns of homelessness in rural communities are varied, but with 
five major sub-types: 

— Young families (26.8%) no longer able to close the gap between housing costs 
and total household income; 

— Individuals currently employed full or part-time (31.2%) but with too little 
income to afford housing; 

— Women (median age 27) unable to work due to child care responsibilities 
or limited skills to meet the demands of a changing labor market; 

— Men, compared to women, who are generally older (median age 31), homeless 
longer, and m-^re likely to be disabled with fewer supports; 

— Disabled persons without the social networks and supports to live 
independently in the community. 



Significant differences exist among the 21 rural counties in both the 
numbers and characteristics of persons who become homeless. 

- In general the number of homeless persons identified is greater in those counties 
undergoing z transition from rural to urban, or faced with a major economic 
shift, such as the loss of a major source of industrial employment. 

- Variations exist in the rate of homelessness by region, with the highest rate in the 
poverty counties of southeast Ohio. 

- Counties with emergency shelter care facilities are faced with the responsibility of 
care for homeless person who are residents of counties without shelters. 

This study represents the first systematic and large scale effort to understand homelessness 
in rural areas. In addition to being the largest rural study to date, two additional provisions 
in the research are equally important: the generalizability and the measurement of change in 
the population from 1984 to 1990. 

The sampling methods (random selection of rural counties and intensive case finding over a 
6 month period) together with the large number of cases (N=921 adults) psovide the 
necessary prior conditions for making some general statements about the nature and extent 
of the problem in geographic areas of comparable size and type. The previously discussed 
projections for all 75 rural counties in Ohio are well grounded and methodologically sound. 
Subsequent analysis will be done to classify the counties and identify patterns of 
homelessness. This level of analysis will provide s ;port for making inferences about 
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similar demographic and geographic areas in the mid-west and possibly other regions of the 
United States. To date we know that there are intra-state differences by region and/or type 
of county but the factors associated with these differences have to be examined further. 
The depressed economic conditions of southeastern Ohio and the patterns of homelessness 
related to changing agricultural and manufacturing economies of the state offer the potential 
for further comparative analysis. 

The replication element in this study is unique, and to the best of our knowledge, has not 
been undertaken in any other current research on homelessness. The extent of the increase 
in the number of homeless persons identified as well as the demographic differences in 
variables such as gender and age are disturbing but important findings. This raises a 
number of new and difficult questions for policymakers, advocates and others. Is this 
rapid growth in the rate of rural homelessness a reflection of the changing economic 
conditions in rural communities, a lack of attention to the social problems that accompany 
major shifts in the structure of work, family and other institutional support systems, or is 
homelessness in America this much more pervasive and widespread in 1990 than it was in 
ihe mid-1980s? 

No doubt some observers will raise questions related to the definitional and sampling 
issues in this research. There are major technical problems and political issues that result 
from survey research efforts on homelessness. The technical dilemmas of definition and 
methods for measurement of th** extent of homelessness merit further clarification. 
Homelessness is not and cannot be a precisely defined condition (Wright, 1989). However 
some of the problems in comparability can be overcome by utilizing the same definition and 
sampling methods. This leaves one remaining problem— locating the individuals and 
families who are homeless at the time the interviews are being conducted. 

In this study the same definition and sampling methods were employed at both times, 1984 
and 1990. However, it is not possible to say that this resulted in the identification of all 
homeless persons or that the case finding efforts were equally intensive. Cur experience 
with the data collection efforts .n the 1984-85 study (First, Roth & Arewa, 1988; First & 
Toomey, 1989; Roth, Toomey & First, in press) proved to be helpful in planning and 
implementing the 1990 data collection in the rural counties. This resulted in greater 
uniformity of effort in the 21 locations and more comprehensive search activities over the 
full span of 6 months. Thus, efforts to calculate a precise rate of increase are influenced by 
the relative success of the 1990 data collection efforts. The direction of change can be 
clearly seen and is highly significant. The limitation is in estimating the exact size of the 
growth. 

Further analysis of the data are currently under way and will be reported more fully in the 
final report, as well as a series of special repor , to be released in March of 199 1. 



Despite differences in definition and sampling methods the cumulative knowledge gained 
from research on homelessness in the 1980s has played an important part in urban 
com munity efforts to alleviate the problem. Hopefully this research can become a first step 
in the difficult task of understanding and preventing the growth of homelessness in rural 
areas of the United States during the 1990s. 
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Logan 

Noble^and Washington 

Paulding 

Pickaway 

Preble 

Union 

Wood 

Wyandot 



Name(s) 

Precia Shenk Stuby and Lynne-Wortham 
Debbie Fulk 

Vicky Watsonahd Leslie Borgtnann 

MichaelProulx and Saiidy Mitchell 

Tom 6-Leary aniCarol Stanley 

RdbertKline 

Pat Phillips 

EvelynBickel 

Nickitroiit 

Boyer Simcox 

JeffWeaner 

Judith Sheets 

Martha Feichter 

Susan Young 

Michal Urnitia 

LanaSakash 



Data collection efforts in the counties of Jeffen>on, Vinton, Hocking arid J^ulfon were 
coordinated by Columbus central office staff. 
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jTfee Qhio.Stgte.University 

Rural HomeiessnessResearch Project 

On-Mounimii • 

1050 CarmacicRd: . 

ColUmbitsyOHiff 4:}2)0-l002 

614-292^59 

Resedrcksitppohed by.' . 
J^heMatidnallnstimte^^ 
T,HeOhio Depaftmemof-Hed^^ 
TheOhiobepdnmentofMerdai .Health 



Appendix 



END 

U.S. Dept. of Education 

Office of Education 

Research and 
Improvement (OERZ ) 



% 

ERIC 



TfiitQ Filmed 
March 29, 1991 



